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ABSTfiACT^ 

This paper addresses the pratleas surrounding adult 
basic education, adult education, continuing education, and comaunity 
services. It begins by ^attempting to sort out the often confusing and 
overlapping use of these designations by comaunity college educators; 
and then presents a picture of popular community college activities* 
The functions^ activities, and services covered by the term 
••community education" may be offered as degree-ccllege-credit , 
Bon-degree-college-cr^dit, non-college-oredit, and ncncred^it; and as 
individual nonclass events varying in length. The activities may be 
college*' or community- sponsored or may be jointly sponsored by a 
college and a public agency or private Q^'Q^P* In addition, they can 
l)e held on- or off-campus, in classrooms aM thtough media. Students 
ai^d participants generally fall under the nontraditici^^l i^tuden't 
heading. Headcount enrollments in community education courses are 
usually far larger than enrollments in the degree-oriented 
occupational and transfer courses. , The priority for state ^nd local 
faiiding for community college courses, programs, and activities has 
been and will likely, continue to be f or credit; degree-oriented 
courses. Hence, there is a current trend tovard making, adult and 
continuing educatioji, and community, ser^iice activities 
self-supporting. (TB) 
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PREFACE , ^ , 

' * f ' ' / • 

This Topical Paper is related to Topical Paper No. 50, Riding the 

Wa-ve of New Enrollments and Topical PapepNo. 54, Part-Time Faculty in 

Cownufii^ Colleges . AU three touch on the changing role of the community 

college in whic^r emphasi-s is on lifelong learning rather than on callege- 

•credit, degree-oriented learning. This phenomenon has the potential ' 

of transforming the ccmmuyiity college into a non-collegiate institution. The 

emphasis in this paper is on adult basic education, adult education, 

continuing education arid community services. Taken together they 

comprise a third curriculum function of the commurfity callege. In 

some colleges this group enrolls more students and particTipants than the 

combined enrollment of transfer and occupational programs. 
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^COMMUNITY EDUCATION: 
THREAT TQ COLLEGE STATUS? 

Adult Basic Education, Adult Education, Continuing Education, and 
Community Services comprise a group of functions, activities, and 
programs that, have grown during the past ten years more rapidly than 
the traditional functions of transfer and occupational education. 
In terms of participants, the former far exceed the enrollment in the 
latter functions. 

Definitions' for each of the components of this group often vary. 
The technical or logical definitions. propounded by professional 
educators are not necessarily those used by practitioners, nor are 
practitioners always in agreement. There is not only overlapping 
among the defip^ions but there is a considerable degree'of inter- 
changeability, i.e., a particular definition may apply to two or more 
of the terms. 

Definitions change according to educational, statistical, financial 
and political considerations. For ex^ple, adult education has one 
meaning based on the age of the students served, another meaning 
based on the subject matter covered, a third definition based on the 
funding pattern. Or put in another way, the same course may be 
designated as adult education in one college, continuing i^ucation in 
another. 

This is one of the difficulties faced by this other-than-traditional 
.segment of the community college. Variations also prevail lYi terms 
of assessing enrollment data and allocating 'funds. This paper addresses 
those problems and differences and presents a picture of their popular 
community college activities. 



IN SEARCH OF A DEFINITION 

The emergence of these functions suggests to ma'ny that the community 
^olle'ge is^entering a^th'iird era \in its development. The first era 
was .the transfer which maintained hegemony until the late Sixties when 
^ the, occupational function attained parity with it. By 1970 occupational 
eSucation had passed transfer in numbers of enrollments. 

The third era' is ^characterized by a shift from the traditional 
occupational dnd transfer functions with credits, degrees and certificates, 
and a student t)ody. composed largely of full-time day students in the 
18 to 24 year-age-group. The shift j*s to a broader educational gj^oup > 
o| programs in which credits, degree, and certificates are subordinated 
to noncredit co^seS and activities. The clientele for their .programs 
is'compQsed aln^t exclusively of p^rt-time students, participants,, or . 
spectators in all age brackets but predominantly older than the traditional 
college age group. ' 

This group of functions appeared on the scene haphazardly. The 
traditional trarvsfer and occQpationa) functions were so entrenched 
and absorbed so much of the time and resources of the colleges that 
the apparently steady and slow growth of the n&N functions aroused 
Jittle attention. 'In fact, their emergence to prominence seems to have 
taken many by surprise. Kncfell, for example, wrote that "the findings 
and conclusion [of her study of 35,000 California students] were a 
shock to many who had neither an up-to-date 'feel' of ttie colleges 
nor a grasp of the.^old statistics in.HEGIS (the federal Higher 
Education General Information Survey) and other'governmental reports. 
After all," she added, "it was thought, the universities are still 
highly dependent on the infusion of community college transfer students^ 

as upper division ^tujlents-to bolster lagging enrollments [And] 

business and industry [are] eagerly awaiting the graduates of oyr 

vocational/technical pr'ograms!" (Schweinberger, 1977, Appendix F, 

p. 1). ' \ • ' . ^ • ' 

Actually, the emergence of this group was not sudden nor did ' 
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it appear full-blown. Rather, Jt had a long gestatioa period dating 
back to t^e early years of the college. At J east two of these* com- ; 
ponents— community services and adult education— were widely accepted . 
as functions of the community college as early as the 1930s. But at 
that time the functions were just being recognised as an important 
part of the total curriculum program. Community services were limited 
to a few recreational, cultural, and educational activities spread 
more or less jevenly throughout the coTlege year. The great. majority 
of the courses in adult education were offered in the evening and were 
the same or similar to the day courses. The aduTt courses 'offered 
by four-year ! junior college^ were often below-college-level courses, 
tarried over from the high school (Bogue, 1950). That community college 
educators were not completely oblivious of the direction of this new 
development is evident in the discussions on the, appropriateness 
of noncollege-level courses and programs in a collegiate institution 
and on the admissibility of thos« who could not profit from the . 
traditional instructional .college-level program.. , 

,0ne of the most serious questions in the early 1960s was what 
limitations, if any, 'should be placed on admissions. At the time it 
was recognized that "regardless of tjie extravagant statements made that^ 
junior colleges maintain an open door... and offer" program^ to meet 
all levels of ability, in practifce, limits to the open door policy and 
to the level of courses offered are in effect in most junior colleges." 
Berg wrote "For far too many of the low ability students the open 
door leads, to a blind alley"^ (Lombardi, 1964, p.*38). 

Basic to all of this was the overriding issue confronting - 
administrator^, "What is a junior college?" Does the term "college" 
imply primarily an institution of higher education?" "Yes, "'replied 
the faculty, and most practicing administrators, educators, and laymen. 
At a'conference sponsor^^J^y the American Association of Junior Colleges 
and the Center for the Study of Higher Education of the Urtiyersity of 
California, Berkeley, a widely-representative group of junior college 
and university educators, la*bor leaders, businessmen ana government . 



officials, agreed that "if an institution is called a. two-year college, 
its program must be at the college level. A qualit^f instructioh in 
terms of 'depth should be maintained even though local pressures may 
demand a shallower program" ("Focus on the Two-Year College," 196,0, 
Guideline 8). 

A different answer was given to this question by other educators 
and laymen who, according to Tillery, insisted that "the pressing 
demands of contemporary society cannot wait for the abilities and 
leadership of young men and women now in school. They wc^uld advocate 
a great push in adult education, not only to provide t\)e retraining 
needed for employment, buf to help develop knowledge and judgment 
about the great issues of the day" (Cal ifornia St^te Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, 1965, p. 23). Gleazer, ever in the fore- 
front of .this extension of services, believed that the junior colleges 
should "respondl to some of the special social and. economic, problems 
of urban centers, particularly unemployment and related social ills" 
(Lombardi, '1964, p. 52). 

The original effort to modify the dominant transfer curriculum 
emphasis was directed toward increasing the enrollment in occupational" 
courses and pjograms. However, by the 1960s occupational education 
was only a part of the expanded role made necessary by the tremendous 
sense of national involvement In education. Fred Hechinger, education 
editor of the New York Times , felt (correctly it turned out) that the 
involvement would be a lasting -one and would impinge with special 
force upon the junior college because so many of its students came , 

'from the social and economic groups that were ^seeking a more favored 
position in American societyj 

President Harold B. Gores of the Educational Facilities Laboratori 

'characterized the junior cojlege as an academic WPA. (WPA, Works 
Progress Administration, was a government agency that 'provided 
jobs forx the unemployed during the Great Depression of the 1930s.) 

.According to Governor Terry Sanford of North Carolina, a junior college 
should be a 9^ong advocate of education, an institution which under- 
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takes everything not being taken -care of elsewhere. Lest th^e be 
any doubt ^s to what he meant, Governor Sanford enumerat^activities 
such as education of. the ill iterates, uplifting of t^ underprivileged, 
r-e_trainir\p of the unemployed—a truly comprehensive- institution. ' 
Senator WaVter Stierns of Cerlifornia and others (jrged the junior 
' college to undertake the task of preparing Ajnericans for recreational 
and leisure activities, while Secretary of labor, Willard Wirtz, looked 
to the junior college for. aid in solviXg the unemployment problem 

(Lombardi, 1964). ' / ^ . . ^ ^ 

' • Merson, dean of instructiorv^t Bakersfield College, summed up . 
the new creed at. the Southeastern Junior College Administrative 
Leadership Conference in 1964 with the far-reaching' statement that / 
the junior college shoi^^ld develop "a program as broad as th^ needs of 
the students enrolled [including] students [who] range from 1-99 ' « 
percentile on' ever^ measure: age, personality, ability^ preparation, 
and aspiratior>/(Mer5on, 1971, p. 5). Earlier, Blocker wrote that the 
community college was "dedicated to serving the educational needs 
of all individuals... through comprehensive curriculum guidance programs 
and conimunity servicQ^" (Keim, 197^; p. 3). 

V What must have appeared as rhetoric in the 1900s has become 
r^eality in the 1970s. The comprehensiveness of the programs and activities 
/ embodied in these functions is spelled out in Section 132 (Scope of 
Lifelong Learning) of Title I of the Higher Education Act, amended 
1976. Included are: 
J ^ "adult basic education, continuing education, inde- 

pendent study, agricultural education, business educatiorfand 
labor education, occupational education and job 
training programs, parent education, postsecondary 
education,, preretirement and eduwtion for older and 
retired people, remedial education, special educational 
programs for groups or for individuals with special' , 
needs', and aUo educational activities designed to 
upgrade occupational and professional skills, 'to assist 
business, public agencies, and other organizations in 
the use or innovation and research results, and to 
-serve family needs and personal developfnenV (Sec 132, 
20, use 1015a). . ' . ' 
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Despite the widespread attention to community education functions, 
they still lack a common name comparable to "transfer" and "occupational". 
Moreover, the same activities may.be described by different names. 
Consequently, this conglomerate of activities suffers from one of 
^ its principal virtues-diversity. While diversity makes fjor flexibility 
in serving a wider clientele, it does not bring the kind of satisfaction 
and the support obtained when working in a well-defined area with a 
, common name that identifies the area without extended explanation. 

In a position paper on commun^y education, the Washington Council 
poioted to the difficulty of defining this group of activities because 
"nearly eyer^ educational service fits within the definition" ( Coirwunity 
Education Final Report , 1976, p. 2). Nevertheless, for purposes 
of its paper, the Council suggested "continuing education" as an ^ 
umbrella term^for "adult basic education, high^ school completion, 
avocational activities, specialized ins^tructional workshops and Con- 
ferences (credit and non-credit"), and academic, occupational and community 
' service offerings (in cooperation with other administrative units)" 
( Community Education: Final Report , 1976, p. 3). ^ * ^ * 

To encompass the broad spectrum of conmunity education, the 
community services council sponsored^ by the American Association of 
Community and^nior Colleges changed its name in 1976 to the National 
Council for Community' Services and Continuing Education for Community 
and'Jurvior Colleges. This corfforms with the 1976 amendment to Title I- 
Higlier Education Act which substituted .'^community servick and continuing 
education pmgrams, including resource material sharing prWams" 
i for communi^' service programs (Sec 103, 20, USC 1004). / ) 

The Community Services ACCTion Center (a consortium ofJs comnunity 
colleges) interprets adult educatipr^ community ^duca'tierr^continuing 
education, lifelong learning and nontraditional learning as con^unity 
services (ACCTion Consortium 1977-78 , [1977]), wbich may well be a, 
"popular^and rather grandiloquent t^rm" (McNeil , J 977, p. 19). 



randiloquent 

Not all educators, however'Tseek a common term. Some ei.ther have 
'not assumed or not desired ^ta exercise jurisdiction overdone or more 
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of these aftivjties. Others, e'specially those in contnum'ty services, .fear 
that a common 'name will have deleterious effects ^on their specialtjt because 
the ttsmptation to obtain credit for the community services activities w.ilj 
destroy their freedom to offer noncre'dit activities (Keim, 1976). But, as 
Keim points out, the mm^ement toward a common name was too strong toSi^^st 
as he and three others ^^ng more than 300 sat helplessly while the National 
Council for Community Services voted to become the National Council for 
Community Services and Continuing Ec^ucation. "The effect across the nation, 
according to Keim, "has been to change most noncredit comnunity services 
programs to credit-bearing 'continuing education' programs "Wtvkh are co- 
incidentially eligible for the desired state apportionment funds" (Keim, 
1976, p. 8). tr ' ^ 

Complicating th'e effort to find a common name to distinguish these 
activities from the traditional is the fact that the continuing education 
and adult education functions overlap with the transfer ^nd occupational. 
Many Of the students enrolled In the latter courses are not degree- or 
certificate-oriented, Jthey are continuing or adult ^ducaffon students with 
limited j)ersonal -goals. ^ * 

In this paper, ."community education" is used because -it seems to em- 
brace all of the functions better than any of" the other terms. There is. 
Off course, no *sjjggestion or indication that this t^rm will become urriversal. 
Although in its broadest interpretation community education incorporates 
all learning^ctivities and services needed by the community, degree- 
oriented transfer and occupational courses^hd programs are excluded. 
More restrictive is the Oommunity, Junior, and Technical College Directory 
definition of communj^ education enrollment "as-the total number of people 
participating in noncredit activities sponsofed^by a college," (America-n 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1976, p. 3), and "seryice, 
recreational, and cultural programs that are «not part of an academic , 
program" (Americao Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1978,*^ 

p. 2). . • . ^ . ' • ^ 

Notwithstanding the lack of a common name most colleges want respon- 

sibility for all of these activities and programs. Typical of the educa- 
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tors' attitude is the action \)f a Task Force of the California Community* 
and Janio/ College Association^i^ecommending that "all publjcjy s^upported, 
noncredjt^ postsecondary education gow provided both in community colleges 
^and in secojid^ry schools should be the responsibility of the community 
colleges." In ^he article announcing this recommendation, "noncredit. J 
continuing education" and "noncredit adult education" were used inter- 
changeably with "noncredit postsecondary education" ("Community Colleges 
Should Hay;e Sole Delivery Responsil)il ity Task Force Says," 1976, p. 6).w , 
The Task Force declared that '^noncredit adult and continuing education... 
should inc>ude tasic education, vocational education,' personal competency 
skills, and avocational education." It also stated, probably in response 
to criticism about sorrie offerings, that "no further distinction sho/J^be 
made, since such distinctions are based upon assumptions about cours^ 
communities, and individuals which cannot be supporte* (^'Community 
Colleges Should Have Sole Delivery Responsfbility task Force Says," 1976, 
p. 6). The recommendation does .not include community servic^^ince. it 
embrat:es more than the formal classroom, education Activities implied in 
the noncredit postsecondary education, sinc-e California state law requires 
that pul)l ic^ education institutions make their facilities availably to com- 
munitj^ groups, a'nd since the law also* permits colleges to offer at local 
expense other services and activities. Otherwise the report is broad 
enough to include all other, areas. ^ 

An Illinois study, "A Comparison of ^Participant's Responses' Con- 
cerning Their^P^^H^ions of the Importance of Coipmuni t;;y Needs and Philoso 
phy in Relation torhe Commdnity in the Community Xol lege," .is similar in 
many respects. It reported- that.: 

"1. All groups o^ students and/or participants from'all socio- . 
,^ economic segments. . .should be<ierved by ttie community colleges • 
and financial resources requir^^p^hould be provided*.... ' 

2. All students can benefit intel lectuail ly^frbm a.college 

' education and community colleges would better serve the 

needs of most socially disadvantaged than four-year* colleges 
and universities. * , " 

3. Courses^ services and centers should expatd reipedial programs 



to fare relevant \q the- disadvantaged without diluting 
■ the- pursuit ^o.f int^l'lectual truth by provision of Services ^ 
•to the larger^coimiunity" (Schweinberger, *1977, p, 21). 

The. transfer of jurisdiction over adult education functions from 
the secondary sdhool to the comnuinity colleges is proceeding throughout 
tlje country, but. at an uneven pace. In, Iowa, for example, the transfer 
is well advanced with the growth of the area school concept that 
emerged as a res*ult of Title VIII of the National Defense Act of 1958 
which provided matching funds for the developmeht of area vocatiqnal 
programs.. As a consequence the 1.3 area community colleges and 2 
area vocational-technical schools have responsibility for public 
postsecondary programs (Iowa State, Department of Public Instruction, 
[1976]). A similar development is taking place in Florida ^h^re, 
through agreements with the local county district boards, J3xommjn1ty 
colleges have been given responsibility "for elementary and high 
school courses for adults 16 years of age and older who have , 
legally left the regular day school" (Florida State Departmeot of 
Education, 1977, p. 22). ' ' 

Although a limited number of California community colleges have 
exclusive Jurisdiction over adult education and others o^fer some 
adult education courses, the function is still largely under the 
jurisdiction of the secondary school. The situation in Illinois 

s 

resembles that in California. Some college districts, Chicago, for 
example, have been given responsibility for adult education in the city. 
Others .shar:e it with the secondary school. ' 

To suftmarize, the functions, activities, and services covered . 
by community education may be grouped broadly under adult basic 
education,' adult education, compuinity' services, and continuing 
education.*-,- Services may be offered in cUsses as degree-col lege-^redit, 
non-degree-college-credit, non-colle^e-dredit, ajid noncxedit; as 
Individual" nonclass events varying in length;yfrom one hour to several 
.days, a weekend, or spread over a period of time.. The courses, 
services, activities may be.college-spon^orjed, corgj^unity-sponsored 
using college facilities, of jointly sponsored by college and public 
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agency or private community group- - - ' 

Service^ may be held on-campus, off-campus, in classrooms and 
through media--telephone, radio, television, newspaper, computer. 
, The students and^participants are oriented toward personal goals, 
qsually short-tenn, do not have. degree or certificate Objectives, 
aJ*^lderjthan traditional students, ranging in age from infants to 
'senior cjltizens and from iVlifier^tes to university graduates, and 
.attend intermittently or on a paK-time basis. 



ENROLLMENTS 



Enrollment statistics for community education acti vities'arje 
difficult to gather, primarily because these activities are not standardized 
or classified uniformly. In some states they may be classified as 
degree-credit-classes, in others, as non-degree-credit courses; many 
activities, especially those under community services, are not organized 
as classes. The difficulty is compounded by the fact that adult basic 
education and adult education functions are still largely reserved 
for the secondary schools, although most colleges offer such courses, 
under other names--developmental , opportunity, nontraditional --for 
essentially below-college-level or non-degree college level courses. 

^Continuing education enrollment is the most elusive. Very few 
colleges report enrollment under this classification; yet, by definition, 
many students reported as enrolled in college-credit-courses are 
continuing educat'i6n students--those with short-range objectives or 
those who already possess a degree. Most of these* students attend 

y. 

irf the evening where the^ comprise the largest proportion af the^^ 
enrollment. A large number also attend during the day.^ ' ^ 

Community services statistics are the most intractable, includitig 
a great deal of guesswork. Moreover, it is difficult to determines 
the^number of participants, especially where the college's facilities 
are used by community groups. Very few states report participants ^ * 
in al l community services .activities and programs. 

As a result of these difficulties, the enrollments and/or 
participants reported under community education aii.e understated. 
The premium on degree-credit-cl^sses in the funding patterns, the 
importance of credentiall ing to students, and the prestige of college 
education act as incentives for classifying as many classes as possible 
as degree- credit classes, ^ 

Indeed, if college-credit class enrollments were broken down into 

degree-college credit class enrollment and non-degree college credit 

* *, * ■■ 

class enrontnent, the latter, plus the adult, adult basic credit. 
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and continuing education enronments and the community services 
activities would^ far exceed the combined enrollment of the traditional 
transfer and occupational enrollment. , ' , 

National Enrollment / 

Although recent national statistics include community education 
activities, the situation is far from satisfactory. An explanatory 
note in the 1978 Community, Junior, and Technical College Directory , 
published by the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (AACJC), points up the two most serious weaknesses in this 
area: l.)/'there are no clearly Refined registration periods" ~ 
and 2.) "data on this type of participation may not be routinely 
collected by some institi^ions" (1978, p. 2). A third is there are 
no'such clearly defined classifications as transfer or occupational. 

In the AACJC Directory t|^o broad 'categories are used: "Enrol 1- 
'ment... [which], includes only those students enrolled for courses or 
programs for credit, usually toward an associate degree or certificate" 
and the other "Community Education Enroll ment. [which incl udes] partic- 
ipation in service, recreational , and cultural programythat are 
not part of an academic program*' (1978, p. 2). The fn^ijor emphasis 
is on the former which is. broken down under Full -Time, Part-Time and* 
Total. The latter is allotted one column. 

The NatlonaLCenter for Education Statistics (NCES), divides 
credit-enrollment into bachelor 's-degre^-credit, non-bachelor's- 
degree-credit, and unclassified; tl>ose who are not candidates for a ' 
degree or other formal award but who take courses in regular classes 
with other students or who cannot be classified by academit level; 
and those who already have ^ degree. The NCES statistics do not 
include students who are in: noncredit courses ,v taking courses at 
home or in extension centers, enrolled only for short courses or 
attending credit courses as auditors (Wade and Others, 1977). Thus 
.they fall below other figures. , * v 

The difficulty of g^ithering community education statistics is 
exemplified by the experience of the' editor of the 1976 Community, 
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n1or, and Technical College Directory who commented that the.l.*34 
mil 1 ion pairtici pants in noncredit activities r^orted for October 1975 
probalSly .does not coveV the total picture" (American Association of 
Contnun^ityT'and Junior Colleges, 1976, p. 3). In 1977 the number reported 
fot^the J^^l year 1 975-76 rose to 3.2 million (American Association of 



Itommunity and Junior Colleges, 1977, p. 96). The number dropped for 
1976-77, tQ 2.80 mill ion— a decline that does not, the editor felt, 

f "repVesent a decline in community education participation, but... a 

[Jack of institutional data in thi^ area" (American Association of 

/'Community and Junior Colleges, 1978, pp. 2-3). ' 

The NCES reports isndicate that the non-bachelor's-d^gree-credit 
(jcontinuing educatior^) enrollment between 1973 and 1975 increased at 
a moderately higher rate than the bachelor's-degree-credit enrollment. 
During this three year period the former rose from 1.02 ^million to 1.39 
million for a 36 percent rise, while the latter rose from 2.01 
million "^to 2.6 million for a 29 percent increase (Wade and Others, 
1977). ihe total enrol lme;nt for continufhg education and noncredit 
adult programs in 1975 exceeded four million. * 1^ 

The, NCES continuing education and noncredit adult enrollment 

' statistics for 1975-76, divided into two large categories of 31 
"Academic Subjects" and 6 "Occupational Specialties," show ho^ closely 
these subjects and specialties resemble college-credit transfer 
and occupational courses and programs. In Table lA to ID are Tisted 
'lO of the 32 academic subjects and all (except "Other Technologies") 
of the occupational specialties. Among the other academic subjects 
are communications, engineering, foreign languages, mathematics and 
social sciences*./^" 

The four iables contain the subjects and specialties, with tbe 
highest and t^ie lowest registrations anil the percentage each subject 
or s^pecialty bears to the. total registrations in the group. 
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f . TABLE 1 , " ^ 

E^IROLLMENT IN CONTINUING tOUCATION ANP ' 
NONCREDIT ADULT PROGRAMS 1975-76 



A, Academic Subjects With The 
Largest Registrations' 



% of All Academic 



N 


Subjects 


614,462 


20% 


40,576 


' '14% 


392,857 


13% 


307,635 


\ 10% 


232,435 


^ 8% 


1,990,965 


65% 


3^071 ,883 


100% 




Physical education and avocational 
instruction 

Fine and applied arts 

Home economics 

^velopmental activities / 
terdiscipl1nar?y studies 

Sub- Total 

TotaV all "academic subjects 



^ B\ Academic Subjects With The % of All Academic 

Lowest Registrations • . N Subjects 

'M, Military sciences- . l.,156 <:1% 

2. 'Library sci^llce • 2,286 : ' ' <1% 

3. C9mputer. ar)d informatioj^^iences • ^ 2,941 

4. Theology/ 10,721 

5. Agriculture and environmental design 11,646 <1%' 

/ Total 28,750 . 1% 
Total all academic subjects 3,063,88-3 lClO% 
It 



TABLE 1 (Cont.) 



C. Occupational Specialties With The % of All Occupational 



Largest Registrations 


N 


Specialties 


business and commerce technologies 


292,162 


26% 


Mechanical* and engineering 
tecHnologies 


270,378 


24% 


Health services aruj paramedical 
technologies 


227,411 


21% 


Total 


789,95f - 


71%' 


Total all Occupational. Special ties 


1 ,106,142 ■ 


100%' 



D. 


Occupational Specialties With The 




% of All Occupational 




Lowest Registrations 


N 


Specialties 


1. 


Data processing technologfes ^ 


* 10,171 


1% 


2. 


Natural service technologies 


122,656 ' 


11% 

r 


3. 


Publ ic-service-related 








technologies 


182,515 




Sub-Total 


315,342 


^ 29% 




Total all occupational specialities 


1,106,142 


100% 



Source: "Enrollment in Continuing Education and Noncredit Adult Programs 
IR 1975-76," 1978, p. 10. ' ' 



ST' 

^ ' , STATE DATA ON COMMUNITY EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 

' \ « * - ^ 

Jhe State enrollmentsfQffCal ifornia, Florida, Illinois, Iowa 
and Oregon are "intended to give a picture of the extent to which 
, cownunity education is ^pjrogressing .^4 They are not for comparisons 
among the states. Unless;otherwise stated, ths enrollments are 
h€adcount. Because maijiy community education activities $re of short 
. 'duration, have continuous or frequent enrollment, and are not equated 
in .credits, the enrbfljnent statistics are likely to Se for the full 
year rather, than for the fall opening enrollment. Also, headcount 
enrollment ^for community education may include a great deal more 
duplicate enrollment or participation (the same individual counted ^ 
,two or mdre times) than headcount enrollment for the regular functions. 

Moreover, there is no full-time equivalent enrollment tpor the 
community services or for much of the non-college credit continuing 
erfucation^activities except where a continuing education unit (CEU) 
*equaV to 10 attendance hours per week has been adopted. This is not 
comparable ^to" the credit hour, roughly equal to 15 class^ hours per 
week. Except for California and a few othqr states data on community 
services participation in nonclass activities are meager. Where 
available, full-time equivalent enrollments are used to give. a per- 
spective on the relation of headcount to full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment for community education and for the Jraditional tr-ansfer and 
occupational classes. 
Cal ifornia 

tialifornia enrollment statistics are reported as "credit" and 
"adult". For the Fall 1976 the total for the two categories was 
approximately 1,258,000, of which 183,000 was adult education enrollment. 
The smaTl number of adults reported reflects both Jbe continued 
^ predominance of the secondary schools in adult education and the 
college's tendencies to classify as many courses as possible as credit 
rather than as adult, because credit classes receive higher state 
support than adult. Of the 70 college districts, 17 reported no 

ERLC 
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adult education enrollment for Fall 1976 and 28 reported less than , 
10 percent. ;On,the other hand, three districts that had jurisdiction 
over aduTt education reported more than 50 percejnt; of their enrol Ipient 
jas'adult (California Community Collegers, 1978). ^ ^ « 

Catiforni& community colleges would like to tehee over control 
of adult education but the opposition of secondary school administrators, 
especially in Los Angeles, has been too strong to overcome. In'^ 
fact\ one or two secondary school districts are trying to regain 
control of the adult education function transferred to the community 
colleges. However, California colleges that do not have, jurisdiction 
over adult education offer, noncredit adult education classes under p. , 
community services auspice^, but these classes receive little or no * 
state support. Major funding comes from a permiss-ive local property ' . 
tax and student f^es. ' , 

A large proportion of st<Kients enrolled in credit cUsses, . ^ 
particularly "the .part-time, older students come with their own 
objectives. . .which often are achieved outside degree 4n4 certificate 
programs. ^They tend to enroll on an intermittent ^bas4s" CKnoell arSi 
Otjfiers, 1975,. p. i) as contini^ng education students., ^second 
group classified as college credit students is comprised o1^ students 
enrolled in remedial or developmental classes.* In some states these 
classes are classified as adult education or adult basic education. ^ 

These two groups represent a very large proportion of-^Jihe college 
credit enrollment. Knoell concluded that "continuing education for ♦ 
part-time^ adult stu4ents has become the dominant function of the 
Community Colleges" (Knoell and Others, 1976, p. i). Conservatively, 
community education enrollment, excluding community services partic- 
ipants, represents at least 60 percent of the one and a quarter million 
enrollment reported for. Fall 1976. 

The small official enrollment in adult education is in contrast 
to the enormous enrollment in ccHiiflunity service classes and partic- 
ipation in other community services activi^^ies. In a survey of enpollefes 
and participants in community services, 85 California calleges reported 



that 192,500 ^ere served* in more than 5,600 cUsses and almost one 
a'nd a quarter million participants were served by nonclass activities. 
An additional 357,0(^0 were served by community ^oeve^opment and major 
cowTiunity outreach projects. The total servecj iy tirese classes >^nd 
projects *was. just short of 2 million (1,790,000). iMs compared with^' 
1.4 million enrolled ifi the state-supported college classes {Br^sman, 
1976). / . • . \ • ■ 

But tm\ is only & fraction' of ^he 13.2 milliion served through 
36 additiX)nin services ^at range from child care; (3,^86i) to public' 
information 17^336,890), Other areas serving mor6 than a million wer*e 
radio/TV progranwing (1,020,158) and community recreation programs 
(1,282,964) (Brossman, 1^76). In the light of these numbers i^ is 
not suYprising that ttie "143,000 persons [who] enrpUed in or attended 
comnurt^ity services activities^ at Cabrilfo College [jCal ifornia] or in 
an off-campus locatipn" represented 1.003 tiings the! population Of th^ 
county (Welch, 1976, p. 38). 'If all of the \^ colleges in the st^e 
had reported data, the total would also have approa<|hed the state 
population of 20 million (Brossman, 1976), 
Florida - ^ \ 

In addition to the' normal functions of college transfer, vocational- 
technical, and postsecondary^ afdult/continulng. education, some Florida 
colleges by agreement with local county , school boards, "have major 
responsibilities for elementary and high sihool courses for adults 
,16 years of age and oldejr and who have legally left^^t^he regular day ^ 
'School, English as ^ ^ecoml language and courses for al,dults preparing 
for the General Education Development Tests leading toj a Florida 
High School Equivalency Diplofria" (Florida State Departilfient of Education, 
1977. p. 22), . \ 

The course "offerings in continuing/adult educatiorl ace classified 
as: Developmenta]|, including compensatory and^adult; Comnunity 
Instructional Services, including citizenship aud avofcationaK* .and 
Other Personal Objectives. A fourth area is VofationaJ-Supplem^tal 
and Apprenticeship "designed to enable the student to upgrade his 
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Skills in an area in which he may already be employed" (Florida State 
Department of EducaUorv, 1977, p. 39). In the first three categories 
during 1975*76 almost 203,000 students were served. Another 84,000 
students were enrolled in Supplemental and Apprenticeship course?. 
Together these students represented 57 percent of the annual undu'pl icated 
headcount enrol lmentj)f 504,000 (Florida State Department of Education, 
1977). y. ' • • ■ ■ , 

These figures do not include those students enrolled in Advanced 
ancl professional and Occupational programs who did not intend to obtain 
an associate degree. As in other states a large majority of the 
paFt-tinie students enrolled in the regular credit classes are in fact 
continuing or adult education by goal. In the fall of 1975 there 
were almost 72,000 part-time student^ jof 47 percent of the .l53;000 
enrolled in the col le^gd^, credit courses (Florida State Department of* 
Education, 1977). > - ' 

Illinois • ^ ' ' 

The non-baccalaureate-oriented and non-career-occupational programs 
in jninois are classified as: 

1. General Studies: preparatory or developmental instruction,' 
adult basic education and general education designed ito 
meet individua] educationaj goals. 

2. Community Education.: non-credit adult continuing educjation 
classes, designed to meet individual educational goals. 

3. Commi/ity Service Activities: workshops, seminars, foruiris,' 
• cultural Enrichment, oomnunity surveys, facility usage, 

and studies designed to meet community service needs 
(Illinois , Community College Board, 19756;^'p. 
For the Fall of 1977, out of a-total of 534,000 enrol Iments , and 
participants, 69,100 students were in general studies credit classes 
and 53,000 students in non-credit classes. Participants in community 
services non-qredit nonclassroom offerings were estimated at 147,000. 
TheS^bined general studies, and the non-credit enrollment and 
'participants, totalled 269, \00. Th^total credit class enrollment 



Mn baccalaureate-ariented and career-occupatiGnal credit enrollment 
was 230,300. Not included in these statistics are 34,300 Undeclared 
credit students (Illino^is Community College Board, 1978c). 

Al-so pertinent to the analysis of "ttre- growth of community 
education is the high proportion, 71 percent, of part-time credit 
enrol 1 men t, ► whicK according to Knoe^l's. findings for California, 
pursue continuing education goals rather than degree-oriented goals 
(mfnois Community College Board, 1978b). The enrollment of ' 
General Studies and participants in Community Ecfucatton made^mpressive 
grciwthl^.from 1973 to 1975 but since 1975 the General Studies enrollment 
has declined from 89,800 to 69,100 in T977 and the Community Education^, 
Service participants have stabilized at 200,000 (Illinois Commurjity 
College Board, 1978c). ^ ^ . 

Iowa . ' ^ 

Iowa statistics are in three major categories— Adult Education, 
College Parallel and Career Programs. The Adult Education is 

^)roken down into eight classifications, shown l^i Table 2. 

TABLE 2 . ■ 

IOWA ADULT EDUCATION CLASSIFICATIONS 
: AND ENROLLMENTS 1976-77 



Classification ' ^ ♦ - 


Headcount 


FTE^* - 


High School Completion (federally funded) 


Not Available 


2,632 


T.V. Kig^h School 




^^3 


High^hodl Completion (non-federal ly funded) 




•903 


Adult General Education 


II 


704 


Avocationai and Recreational 


>■ 


^ ' 806 


Course for Drinking Drivers 


tt 


40 


iCareer Education Programs ^ ^ 


II 


6,760 


College Parallel Programs 


II 


200 




360,867 


12,109 



*1 FTEE = 540 attendance hours " ' ^ 

Source: Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, [1976], pp. 13-14* 




The headcount enrollment" of the' Adult Education programs for 
1975-76 was 360,867 or 84 percent'df total enrollment of 418,400; ^ 
but, wherf converted to FTEE the percentage drops to 28, still higher 
than the 24 percent of College Parallel but much lower than the 48 
percent of Career Programs (Table 3\. 

Table 3 shows that headcount enrollment to FTEE enrollment for 
Adult Education Classes was 30 to 1 , in contrast to 9.6 to 1 for total 
enrollmenj^ aiftl 2.2 to 1 for College Parallel and 1.6 to 1 for Career 
Programs. Roughly it takes 30 students in Adult Education to generate 
one FTEE, flightly more than two in College Parallel, less thaji two^ 
iri'C^reer Programs, this is a characteristic of community education 

enrollment that is composed predominantly of part-time students, although 

♦ (t 

the 30 to 1 Iowa ratit) for adult education is higher than in most 
states. (See Table*4 for the Oregon ratio. J j 

Iowa colleges a^lso offer "community services structured to meet 
the needs of llife^ individual merged areas" (Iowa State Department of 
Public Iflstructicyi, [1976], p. 10). The class activities are inj - 
xluded under the avocational and recreational subclassification. Datat 
on participants- in the nonclass activities are not reported. 



TdBLE 3 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HEADCOUNT AND FTEE 
IOWA AREA SCHOOLS^ 
. 1975-76 





'Adult 
Educf^tion 


% 


Collet 
Parallel 




Headcount. 


360;867 > . 


84 - 


23,372 


6 


FTEE 


12,1^ 


28 


10,584 


2f4 


Headcount • 
per FTEE 


30 to^ 1 • 




2.2 to 1 





Career 
Program ' 



Total 



34,168 
21 ,081 

1.6 to 1 



3 

48 



4lfe,407 
43,774 

9.6 to 1 



'Source^ Iowa St^te Department of Public instruction, [1976], p. 13. 

In this^tate, the regular franker and occupational programs 
are classified as Lower D1 vision^Collegiate and Voj:ational Preparatory. 
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.Cbtnmunlty education pr^graijijs are classified as: \ 

1, ^ Vocational EducfCtion/Supplementary • - < 

2. Other Reimbursable (self- Improvement or Qortipl ementa ry • 
courses to other approved courses/programs) 

• 3. Non-Re1mbursa6^e (hobby courses or courses not approved 
for state ahd/or Federal Funds) 
4. Separ a'te Contract (courses' for which the majority of the 
cost Is paid by private, federar or other state -agencies) 
The data for Oregon are contained In Table 4. F^ the y^ar . 
1975-76 the uhdupl Icated headcount enrollment of the four class- 
ifications that are grjouped as community education was h1gher,.than 
that of the degree and certificate programs, 12>,500 to 80,,2b0 in 
round numbel4 . But, as elsewhere, the full-time equivalent enrollment 
of the Lower Division ^aW^^^late and VocatiQpal Preparatory programs , 
was more than three times'" that. of the continuing/adult education 

Dgrams. AI50, In conformity with the general trend was^ the higher 
propbrtion Of women to Tmen IprtTfe community education' prograrps in 
contrast to the higher proportion of men In the degree programs* 




\ 



• \ 
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TABLE 4 
OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
UNDUPLICATEt) HEADCOUNT AND FTE ENROLLMENTS 
1975-76 





Headcount^ 


FTE^ 


Headcpunt 
to PTE 












Jn^tructional Programs 


Total 


^^ale 


Female 






Vocational Educatiqii 
'^Suppl eincntary 


32,530 


19,267 


13,263 




iU»,0 10 1 


' Other Reinibursabje 


54,889 


19,614 


35,275 




3.0 to 1 


Npn-RelmbursaW e and 
oeparatct » 

Contl^acti 


* 

34,102 , 


10,693 


23,409 


2,942' 


11.6 to V 


Subtotal 1/ ' 


121,521 


49,574 


71 ,947 


11,927 


10.2 to,l 


Percent • ' ' 


100 


41 


59. 


24 




' Lower Division Collegiate 


40,760 


20,403 


20,357 


18,855 


2.2 to 1 


Vocational Preparatory 


^39,489 


23,644 


15v845 


T9,Cr67 


2.1 to'l 


Subtotal 12V^ 't ^ 


80,249, 


44,047 , 


36,202 


37,922 




Percient, . 

^ GfanB Total --Subto^t^l ' * 
'/ and 2 ; • , 


' 1X)0 


.55 


45> 


76 




^ •# 

201 ,770 


93,621 


108,149 


49,849 


4.0 to 1 


1 ^ t * * 
Percent ^ ^ . 

"^'^ ^ . — . ^ 


TOO 


' . 46 


«'54 • 


J 00 





Source: p^^^on State Department ofEducation, Table III, 1977. 
^ Oregon S^ate Department of Education, Table VI, 1977* 



The VocaJbu]ar/ 3upplem6jritary, Other Reimbursable arid Non-Reimbursable 
and Sepa^dtJ , Contract FTE enrollment increased by 70 percent during the 
• 1971-72 to 1975-76 period while, the combined {Lower Division Collegiate - 
ahc^^ yt)catij)nal Preparatory increased by 45 percent (Oregon State 
Department of Education, 1977). * . 

Summary • " ' * * ' , ' - 

\ Headqcurtt enrollments tn community education course's are usually 
multiples of the enroll meats in the degree-oriented occupational 
' and transfer ^courses. . On the other hand, the reverse is true for 
J^l-ti^e equivalent enrollments^ ^ ' - 
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Data for continuing education/adult education students, enrolled 
in degree-cre^lit classes are not available. Data are not readily 
available for non-class activities, but there are many participants 
In community service activities.- 




.1 FUNDING 

Funding varies for different components of cormunlty education. 
Ih general, these programs tend to be funded at a loyer rale than f 
the college transfer and occupational programs. Some receive no 
funding, with all expenses borne by students, participants or* 
contracting agency; otjiers receive no state funds but may receive 
local and/oi^ federal funds and student fees. Some are fiTnded by 
lump sum allocations; others by enrollment formulas that are sometimes 
lower tharr the enrollment formulas for the regular college credit 
classes. A few receive the satne allocation of funds as the regular 
credited asses. Approved activities that can be organized as regular 
college courses are usually funded at the same rate as the regular 
courses. The^actlvltles that r'ecelve the lowest allocation of 
state funds are those related to cormunlty services or those that 
Inure to the benefit of a particular agency, business, or Industry^ 
Of the many types of activities In this group, funding for the recrea- 
tlonal, hobby, and avocatlonal activities is the most difficult to get 

Because of 'these differences in funding, educators occasionally 
are tempted to. manipulate co,ur^es by classifying them in the category 
that brings the most favorable return. That is, community services 
activities are transformed into adult education classes and adult 
education classes are organized as college-credit classes.' 

Altljpugh the community services activities and classes receive 
the most criticism, the whole concept of 'public support for community 
education activities has-been questioned. Criticism goes beyortd 
the "frills and entertainment courses" (Watkins, 1978a, p. 1). Some 
are asking; "Should the* taxpayer pay ever increasing taxes to provide 
socially acceptable leisure time Sctivities for some citizens?" 
{Cutting, 1978, p. 6). Others wonder if the desire to provide every 
conceivable need of the individual' should be; the responsibility of, 
the community college. The practice of taking over an educational 
function that is* already being provided. by a public agency— e.g., 
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police department, fire department, correctional institution— is 
also questioned since this leads^to duplication of appropriations 
of educational funds (McNeil, 1977). / \ * 

^ The multiplicity of classifications^ used in enrollment reports 
reflects the state "concern over the kinris of services to be funded. 
While legislators have been fairly liberal ^n infcreasiag state 
allocations, they have been unenthusiastic, about the efforts to 
expand the functions to embrace all community education. 

A dvocated of community services, the group most attacked, are 



the most discouraged regarding fimding. Based on a survey of funding 

patterns In the seven, pacesetter states of California, Florida,' 

Illinois, Michigan, New York, Texas and Wshington, Evans came to 

, the conclusion that: ^ 

"It is all .too obvious that, despite the great- 

strides made in coamunity services in the last. 

five ^years and the greater awareness generated ^ 

by the AACJC Community Serviced Project and the ^ 

National Council on Community Services, :Uie 

battle for full acceptance 0/ the community 

services dimension is far from- won.' The lack 

of certainty of funding is indicative of the 

continuing- need to justify the existence of 

community services and^to be resourceful in 

obtaining funds" (1973, p. 6).* . 

In, these seven states, fees charged participants accounted for 
about 5.5 percent of community services funds in Xalifornia, 23 
percent ip Florida and Illinois, 44 percent in Michigan, "53 percent 
In Hew York, 74'percent in Texas and 91 percent in Washington 
(Evans, 1973). Since the survey the percentages have gone up in 
California and Florida. In Washington community services must be 
self-supporting. , * ^ [ 

Responses to a questionnaire sent to 23 state directors of . 
community college systems diiring the Fall 1976 by Roed revealed that 
for community services in 10 state's no state funding wa& provided; 
f In eight only partial funding was provided. Local funding through 
a property or sales and "Service tax was the source of funds in five 
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states, participants fees provided partial or total funding in six 
states. No local funding was available in six states. Roed concluded 
that there was a decrease of state support for community services 
(Roed, [1976]). 

The principle involved'in the distinction between publ ic_ funding 
or no public funding has already been alluded to in discussing the 
Florida practice. Public funds are allocated for programs "designed 
to improve the quality of community life and to assist in the 
identi fiction and solution of community problems" but are denied 
to avocational and non-vocational courses which, "ar^ designed primarily 

to satisfy the personal objectives of the participants." The one 

■> * 

provides "specif ic. social benefits," the other satisfies "personal 
needs of individuals^ (Florida State Department of Education, 1977, 
, pp. 90-91). 

Educators have not convinced either the state legislators or the 
public that community services is as important to the college as are 
the traditional college credit programs. The concept of a college 
as a learning institution wjth the traditional trappings of students, 
faculty, credit courses, degrees, and certificates is too strong to 
be shunted aside or equated with services and offerings that seem 
designed to entertain rather than educate. Hence it is fairly certain v 
that public funding will continue to be provided for aduVt ba.sic educa- 
tion, adult education and continuing education--even though much of 
the educational offerings are below-college-levQl--provided the 
programs are educational The more traditional, the better. 

Some states fund[the programs at the same rate as the transfer 
and occupational ones, especially if, as in Cal ifornia,. the developmental 
and adult basic education programs are accepted parts of the college- 
credit pr'ograms. Others show different patterns. 

• In Florida (which provides state funding minus tuition) 
the cost per FTE in 1975-76 for programs funded in. Developmental , 
($1,279) and Community Instructional Service ($1,340) were higher, 
than the cast for Advanced and Professional ($1,250) and lower than 

•s 
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the cost for Occupational ($1 ,466). As we mentioned before the 
CoiTwunity ^Instructional Service recreational and leisure time courses 
must*be self-supporting (Florida State Department of Educ^ition, 1977). 

• . I^r lag Jl 975-76 Ill-inois in Public Service Grants a total 
of $7bS^fQ down' from $750,000 during each of the previous three 
years. In 1976-77 arid, for 1977-78 no Pubtic Service Grants were 
provided (Illinois Community College Board, 1978c). As a substitute 
ccrlleges werfi permitted* to use one cent of the property tax for this 
purpose. For General Studies the state provides about $7 per credit 
hour compareiJ to the state average of $19 for all credit courses 
(Illinois 'Community College Board, 1978a). 

.# Iowa reimburses colleges for all approved programs at a 
uniform rate* based on a full-time equivalent enrollment (FTEE) of 
540 reimbursable hpurs. Enrollments generated by non-Iowa residents, 
students in continuing and general adult education courses and programs 
fully- -fiunded from outside sources such as federal programs are not 
eligible for state aid. Of the 43,774 FTEE in 1975-76 about 10 
percent or 4,330 wer6 not reimbursed by the state (Iowa State Depart- 
ment of f^ublic Instruction, [1976]). 

# Oregon's Other Reimbursable operating cost per PTE in 1975-76 
was ($1,459) about 98% of the operating cost of Lower Division 
Collegiate ($1 ,477) and Vocational Education ($1 ,483). (The state 
prov,ided approximately 46 percent of the funds for reimbursable 
operating costs.) (Oregon State Departn^t of Education, 1977). 

The Non-Reimbursable^and Separate Contract Courses received no state 
funds. Oregon *s "separate contract" categor'y is an example of- a 
growing practice to require a business, industry or other private 
agency to^pay for services 'provided exclusively for their employees. 
The development of the continuing educatio((^nit (CEU) was designed 
in part to help colleges price their services. 

It is noteworthy ^that the leaders of the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges and others are also acknowledging 
that public resistance to expansion of educational services is 
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growing. Gleazer, in an address to the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems \x\ 1976, wondered whether the goal that 
"every individual shall have opportunity for appropriate education, 
up to the* limi't;s of his or her potential" is realistic today (1976, 
p. 11). To the question: "Are there any limits to the amount of 
resources allocated to this goal?", he answered that "a kind of 
riptide exists between the interest in lifelong education and the 
apparently limited financial resources available for conventional 
' education for traditional students" (1976, p. 6). "The question," 
according to the Washington State Advisory Council on Community 
College Planning, "is not one of adequate demand but how much of that 
demand can be served. an'd by whbqi" ( Community Education: FinaV 
Report , 1976, p. 8). 

Cutting, program budget manager for the California Department 
of Finance, told a group of college presidents tn January of 1978 
thajt the historical concept that revenues would always meet the 
demand for services "has been questioned concerning the nature of 
different demands." warned that if the legislators or the 
voters approve property tax relief proposals, revenue growth controls 
that are likely to be included "will require local boards to ma*ke 
T hard choices concerning the types of programs offered" (1978, pp. 7-8). 

Thfe funding patterns for community education will become even 
more precarious if inflationary pressures increase and the "revolt" 
against higher taxes leads to cuts in public expenditures. Voter 
approval of the Jarvis-Gann initi^itive (Proposition 13) to limit 
property taxes to one percent of the assessed valuation is resulting 
ijl,.a-rHtluction of support for all California public services and may 
be disastrous for adult education, continuing education, and community 
services activities. These programs are likely to be curtailed br 
made self-supporting. The no-tuition policy for the traditional 
transfer and occupational courses is also in jeopardy (Watkina, 
19785). 

In summary the'priority for state and local funding for community 
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college courses, programs, activities 'is and is likely to continue 
to be: credit, degree oriented education; adult basic education; 
atdult education; continuing education; and comnunity services.^ 
The trend is toward making adult and continuing education as well 
as community services courses, programs, and activities self-supporting 
with remission of tuition and fees for disadvantage^, handicapped, 
and senior citizens, ' • 




< CONCLUSION 

Opinions on the value of community education functions vary \ 
from those that see them as the foundation of ^a new kind of institution 
in which the collifege'-orientation will be subordinated to the community- 
orientation to those that see them as a debasemen^j4 the higher 
education status of the commur\ity college. The folBer view considers ^ 
these functions as part of the evolutionary process that takes place' 
in a dynamic institution that has be^n on the periphery of the educational 
hierarchy, an alternative to the career-ladder configuration of • 
elementary school, high school, college, university. Such a vieK 
holds that the change has not been designed for some ulterior 
purpose for example, 'as an educational opiate for the masses. 



as a way to divert the institution rrom cTea1riTTg-^n~effeet+ve-4^wen 

division prpgram for the masses that might challenge the elitist 
character of the senior institutions, or to divert attention from 
the fnstitution's lackluster performance in achieving upward 'mobility. 
In offering these activities,' practicing educators see no challenge 
to the collegiate-orientation. They consider them to be the continuation 
of the expansion of functions—transfer, occupational, community 
education— and the broadening of the student base, starting with 
the chvldren of the middle class and expanding it to include the 
children of t^ie minorities, the poor, the physically and mentally 
disadvantag^ll^ ^ 

Unabashedly many educeftors look upon these activities as a 
counterpoise to the declining enrollment growth in the traditional 
col lege-c'^^Ht courses and programs. They accept the ^exhortations of 
their professional leaders to atjopt business practices of^jrelling, 
marketing, and merchandising their prodircts as a means *of increasing • 
enrollment and developing j>ew products and processes in order 
avoid the fate of oncevprospeicous industries that' failed to adapt 
to changing conditions. ' . 

Their goal of serving Everyman and Everywoman is closer to 
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reality, so much so that quite a few educators are looking tCfWard ^ 

nhe day when the community college will be transformed into "a 
new iftnd of college--standing between the high school and ttle 
university— offering broad programs of experiences of ve^ue in and 
of themselves, neither post high school as sOch or precollege as 
such" (Gleazer, 1964, p. 49), an idea that was expounc^ed-by Gleazer 
as early as 19'64 and kept In the forefront by htm and others ever 
since. In 1974 Gleazer told a group of community service T>rofessionals : 
*'You are the community college of this [new] era--tl)e community college. 

'now being shaped and formed— one to match as^well as to influence 
the 'times" '(Yarrington, 1976, p. 21). In the same year Pifer of^^ 
the Carnegie Corporation echoed Gleazer when he urged the colleges 
to "cotJsider themselves primarily as community service agencies 
rather ^an institutions of higher education* (TalK6tt,'T976, p. 84). ^ 

^ pteTn)Spect that-tMs^-^r-Oup^ofjFujiction^ become dominant 
catinot be overlooked. Perhaps at some time during £^^next several 
decades the coHegp may be transmuted into a new institution, as 
Gleazer and, others are*predicting. As one observes' this movement 
one cannot but be -impressed by its sweep across the country, by-th' 
zeal Qf its adherents, and by the fervor of their claims of its 
benefits to society and the individual. ' ' 

Community college educators exhibit a mild form of schizophrenia' 
On the one hand, they strive to achieve higher status for their 
institution, as do educators in other segments. On the other hand,« 
in assumihgysuch functions as adult basic edQcation, remedi^t-tod, ^ 

' and adult education, they attract low aptitude and func^orral illit6>ates, 
thereby lowering the status of the institution by bringing it closer' ' | 
to the high school from which they have been«.attempting to create 
a wide chasm. Bowen calls the latter a '.ybxiBle selection process"*!*. ^ 
through which "some congruity is achieved between the characteristics 
Of institutions and the characteristics of t^eir students.^ Mpre 
serious is the "stratification. ".according to social class and ^ 

' academic ability" this proems brings about ^Bowen, 1977, pp. 15-16), 
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There are, of course, critics who^see this development in a 
different light, who see community education as a threat to collegiali^ 
the debasement of the community college into an institution even less 
intellectual than the "glorified" high school that critics used to 
call the junior college. They view with disdain the activities that 
seem far removed from education, "Frills and entertainment courses" 
CWatkins, 1978a), "avocational and recreational courses" (Owen, 1978), 
and "crafts for fun, bridge playing, car mechanics, upholstery" 
(McNeil, 1977) are targets of critics, state officials and legislators.. 

Within the walls, "many presijients, deans, other administrators, - ^ 
and faculty frequently regard the program of community services " 
as secondary, an amplification of the standard functions, not as 
a. separate function" (Harlacher, 1969, p. 42), Wygal attributes the 
slow past growth due to the perception*" of community services "as 
doing something on. the side for the local folk while the college 
-was— qgt tinq on with the real bus iness of the formal education of 
America's youth" (Solomon, -1 976, p. 43). ^^^^ 



Resistance to remedial and developmental education is wide- 
s'pread among the faculty, often forcing administrators to set up a 
separate department with speciaWinstructors in order to teach 
the courses. Legislators and state officials are becoming more 
resistant to the concept that society must provide for every conceivable 
educational need ai public expense. They are wary of educators 
who assert that^there should be no limit to the services and activities 
^that should be offered (Cutting, 1978). 

'-■ Coiranunity college educators are also confronted with the charge 
that community education is embraced enthusiastically because it 
may somehow blur their indifferent performance in achieving the original 
mission of the community college--to extend i/niversal education to / 
the first two years of college and to enable the "new" students ' 
to move upwardly on the socio-economic ladder. More cynical are 
the critics who assert that "educators see lifelong'learning as a 
guarantee of lifelong employment" ( State Planning for Lifelong 
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Learning , .1977, p. 8), When one Clears a state official remark, 
"If we. have to^crack heads to' get the public the service it needs, 
so bH-it" ( State Planning for Lifelong Learning , 1977, p. 8) others 
wonder how real js the demand of the public for some of the services. 
Actually, not much "is known about public needs and wants for lifelong 
learning" ( State Planning for Lifelong Learning , 1977, p. '7). 

Associatepl with this are the negative reactions to the assertion 
that community education has the potential for solving or helping 
to solve community problems, Talbott observed that the college is 
confusing its ability to "take [on] the whole community as its province 
with taking on "all of the community's problems and expect ingoing] to 
solve tliem." She also notes that: "To take on the role of an 
omniscient social welfare agency strains the credibility as well 
as the resources of the college. It is not set up to revamp the 
xourts, to cl^nge the traffic patterns, to purify tile water, to clean 
the air of smog" (Talbott, 1976, p. 89). Educators do not see the 
incongruity of claiming to have answers to the community's problems 

and thefr^aDi llty~to~solTe-their-^ . 

Although there is merit in the criticisms leveled at the short- 
comings of the educators?, they overlook the important roles the state 
and federal governments are p^laying in the expansion of the functions 
of higher educations at all levels. Unfortunately, cormiunity college 
educators do not have the freedom or autonomy that 'four-year colleges 
and, to a greater extent, university educators have in shaping 
their curriculum offerings. Clark in his Open Dgtff^^lege noted;. 
"Along a continuum of organizational ^ef in 
environmental relations, ranging from organisation 
that dominates its environmental relations to one ^ 
completely dominated by its environment, the public 
Junior college tends stronily toward the latter 
extreme" (Clark, 1960, p. 175). 
Even granting that |iuch of stat^ and federal .legislation in 
this area of community education is enacted as a result of lobbying 




efforts of educational organizations, foifa variety of reasons- 
larger, tax base, greater state funding, ability to shift part or 
all of the co§t ,to studefffs and participants— states are transferring ^ 
responsibility for the major activities comprising tdnmunity education' 
from the public school to the community college. This is. not a new 
process; it began with the transfer of technical and vocational' 
functions and in some' states, all of the vocational schools. In 
Los Angeles, two technical schools, Frank Wiggins Tr^ade School and 
Metropolitan Business School, became Trade- Technical College and 
Metropolitan College of Business respectively. Recently, all the manpower 
development programs and adult education- programs were brought under 
thfe control of the Chicago City College system, in below-college-level 
Urban Skills Institute. This movement will not be reversed. .By ^^.^ 
the end of the 1980s, most of adult education and adult basic education 
will become the responsibility of the conpunity college by state action. 
Illustrating this shift is the Iowa example cited above. Florida 
is in the process of achieving the same end. "State governments," 
wrote McNeil,, then director of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, "have discovered lifelong learning. In alp^ tevery state,, 
this new concern is reflected in studies, la^, and enlarged budgets 
to understand and attend to the needs of thajt huge segment of the 
population— adults--not how served by postsecondary education 
institutions" (McNeil, 1977, p. 21). In nearly every state comnunity 
colleges have been given, partial or sole jurisdiction over adult 
education and adult basic education. It is not farfetched to predict 
that both these functions will be transferred from the secondary ^ 
schools to the community college in all states by the end of the * * 
century. 'By then the dilemma of offering, below-college-level 
courses in an institution of higher education may become even more> 
troublesome, for the enrollments and participants in these courses 
may well be several times as large as the combined occupational and 
transfer enrollments. 

The dilemma, discussed in 1964, remains: how, to reconcile so 
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many below-conege-level activities in this group with the^esire to 
maintain. the higher education association. Gleazer, Pifer, other 
would resolve the dilemma by deemphasizing the collegiate chajracter of 
^the Institution, but the overwhelming sentitnent among community college 
•educators is opposed to such a changed They« al^ with concerned 
legislators, want to maintain the association with higher education. 

The dilenro of offering below-college-ceurses in an institution 
of higher education may beVesolved by offering such courses in an 
extension division. This solu.tioh, bdrrx)wed from the' four-year * 
coljegd and university, will enable th^ college to maintain its higher^ 
education status and at the same time fulfill its obligation to the 
coirmunity through other activities. The othir" alternative, transformii 
, the college into a new non-college type of insti'tution, is a remote 

possibility except for the multicampus districts Chat have the optidn 
''of following the lead of thj City Colleges of Chicago wh/tch placed 
all of its below-college-level postsecondary education in a separate^ 
institution (Chicago City Colleges, 1976). More likely for at j)fast 
the next five to ten years is the continuance of the preservj 
system with a public posture toward emphasis oilNCiMBOwR-tty education 
and an internal^ emphas^^-on the4faditional . So far there has been 
little evidence to suggest that the locafl or state public officials 
have any intention of changing the collegiate character of the 
coitmunity colleges. In fact, the opposite is the' case if we may. 
judge by the priorities established in. the allocation of^ funds & 
during crises such as ^occurred ia New YorK City (Altred and Others, 
1977) and in ^978, confronting California as a result of the passage 
of the Jarvis-Gann initiative to reduce property taxes. In both 
instances occupational and transfer credit courses have first 
priority to state and local funds. Cojnmunit^^ervices activities 
have lowest priority, with the adult education and continuing 
education in the middle. 

Perhaps by the end of t^^g^century the definition of college- 
- level may be expanded to include the functions comprising coramunity 
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education. They are already Included In most state laws 6'n conmunity 
colleges and' they are prominently featured in the Education Amendments 
of 1976 to the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Sec 101, 20, USC 1001). 
To accomplish this transformation iir practice will be no easy matter 
because of the persistence in labeling courses and programs as non- 
credit or bel^w college level. How difficult such a change will 
be Is illustrated by the'long struggle to gain acceptance of vocational 
education as a legitimate college function. The problem may be , 

resolve(J' obliquely by labeling them as postsecondary education. 

s 

The financial problem will be partially solved by the imposition 
of tuition and fees.. For some services— hobby courses, for, example— 
the total cost will be borne by the students. Costs of some courses 
*w111 be borne by firms or public institutions thfough contractual 
arrangement^* Other services such as adult basic education for 
Illiterates and non-English speaking people and special education 
for the^handicapped and for senior citizens will receive state support 
with no or \ow fees. And In between will be credit courses in 
continutfig education that are funded in a similar manner as other 
credit courses, formula, ^nd by tuition and fees, ilhatever the 
resolution of these problems. It Is fairly certain that the third 
era of the community college will be characterized by wide acceptance 
of community education as its third major function. ^ 
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